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| We offer, therefore, the management of the 
Imperial Opera-House our warmest thanks, 
for we had long since abandoned the hope of 
meeting the much-tried Kg of Crete else- 
where than in the se .re. The feelings with 
| which, after studying it afresh, I clapped-to 


that score, did not, I frankly confess, allow | 


‘me to build very courageously and confi- 
dently on the success of the performance. I 
‘entered the theatre rather east down, but 
found my expectations greatly exceeded both 
in the impression produced by the opera on 
|myself directly and in the effect it had on 
{the public. Grave doubts as to the success 
‘of the work were fairly admissible. The 
;mere fact that a grand opera like Jdomeneo, 
| dating from the period of its composer's great- 
| est freshness, never could obtain a firm foot- 
ing anywhere, is a striking phenomenon, as is 
| also the circumstance that, when the worship 
‘of Mozart was strongest, this same Jdomeneo 
| was performed extremely seldom. ‘This can- 


meneo) is pitted against three soprano parts, 
for Idamante was really intended for a cas- 
trato. ‘These are arrangements which, utter- 
ly undramatic, strike us nowadays as simply 
unnatural; yet Mozart conformed to these 
rules of the old opera seria, which appear 
only partially vivified and brightened up by 
| French influences, especially Gluck’s. Thus, 
the music of Jdomeneo beiongs partly to the 
'weakly bravura style of Italian opera seria, 
aud partly to the stiff pathos of French 
tragedy. When one of the personages be- 
‘gins an air, it sounds as though he did so for 
the purpose of publicly making a speech about 
‘his feelings. Even the motive is mostly set 
forth in a highly impressive, sharply defined 
manner, as though the speaker were un<er- 
| taking to prove a thesis. ‘The working out, 
‘too, of the theme is conducted with the same 
‘cumbersome regularity which the incipient 
| rhetorician learns in his “* Chria:” the broad- 
est development, numberless repetitions of 
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“IDOMENEO” IN VIENNA. 


A NOTABLE event took place the day be- 








fore yesterday at the Imperial Opera-House ; | 


Mozart’s grand heroic opera of Jdomeneo was 
performed there. The words: “For the first 
time” figuring in the playbill applied, how- 
ever, only to the new house. The real first 
performance of /domeneo in Vienna was given 


on the 13th of May, 1806, and then, after 


four other representations, the work reposed 
for full thirteen years, down to 1819, when 
all attempts at reanimating it entirely ceased. 
It was not, consequently, for Vienna, but for 
the present race of those here who love mu- 
sic that Jdomeneo passed fur the first time 
over the boards. ‘The most venerable old 
gentlemen whose shiny white heads were 
scattered about the pit could, at most, only 
have been * taken” as little boys when Jdo- 
meneo was given here for the first time. 
Performances of this work are everywhere 
seldom, tut Dresden, Munich, and Berlin 
long since set us a good example. In other 
cities the plan (now adopted here also) of 
performing in chronological succession all 
Mozart’s operas led to the resumption of 
Idomeneo ; such was the case in Frankfort, 


where even the composer’s Zaida was in-| 
The limits of this mu- | 


cluded in the series. 
sico-historical festival were extended in grand 
style two years ago at Cassel; from a series 
of Mozart-performances there sprang an en- 
tire history of German opera in eighteen 
stage-representations, the first work being 
Gluck’s Iphigenie and the last Wagner's 
Lohengrin. Between these came the most 
Temarkable operas of Mozart, Dittersdorf, 
Winter, Weigl, Beethoven, Spohr, Weber, 
Marschner, Kreutzer, Meyerbeer, Schubert, 
Lortzing, Schumann, Nicolai, and Flotow. 
This was a brilliant and, moreover, in the 
present deplorable dearth of novelties, a very 
practical notion. 

A performance of Jdomeneo demands now- 
adays almost as much courage as trouble, 

1 Translated in the London Musical World. 


| (such, for instance, as difficulty in casting, 
| getting up, etc.) ; without some internal rea- 
| son existing in the work itself, it appears to 
| ee incouceivable and abnormal that the lat- 
iter would have been neglected in Vienna for 
|over sixty years. As I sat anxiously await- 
ing the performance, everything risky struck 
me as being doubly so. Is the opera possi- 
ble? I kept asking myself. First comes the 
j libretto! ‘That is the source of all mischief. 
Tue book of ddomenco is in bad taste, empty, 
wearisome, and all in the indescribably anti- 
quated garb proper to the mythological opera 
of gods and heroes. What s ereotyped stage 
figures! ‘The King is to sacrifice his son for 
the purpose of appeasing the wrath of Nep- 
tune, but prefers laying down his own life, 
while the son offers himself for his father, 
and the son’s beloved is ready to perish for 
the young man, till at last a tin-voiced oracle 
cuts through this coil of noble sentiments, 
and re-unites, alive and contented, those who 
have so worried themselves for nothing. All 
these exalted kings, princes, princesses, and 
high priests, with their proud gestures and 
exaggerated phrases, smell mouldy. I would 
simply direct attention to the fact that the 
libretto, so antiquated for us, was old-fash- 
ioned even when the Abbé Varesco, of Salz- 
burg, cobbled it together for Mozart in 1780. 
Campra, the French composer, had set the 
same story seventy years previously, and had 
his “ Zragédie lyrique,” Idomenée, pertormed 
at the Paris Grand Opera in 1712. It is 
incomprehensible how the old Italian Court 
festival opera, that artificial exotic, could keep 
iis ground so long in Germany ; and it is in- 
comprehensible how these lifeless figures, with 
| their hollow aud pompous verses, could exist 
|ten years after Goethe wrote his Gélz von 
| Berlichingen. 

And how injuriously the old libretto influ- 
enced the musical form of Jdomeneo! ‘The 
opera contains, exclusive of the very numer- 
ous and very long recitatives, six-and-twenty 
numbers ; with the exception of a duet, a 
trio, and a quartet, together with a few 
marches and choral movements, these num- 
bers are all airs. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the subordinate part of the high priest, 
which is written for a bass, Jdomeneo requires 
exclusively high voices. One tenor (Ido- 








|appendix as a Captatio benevolentie. ‘This 
| kind of vocal solo is totally unknown to us 
| in modern opera, and still more so to the 
| singer of the present day, as he discovers in 
hen despair. Yet, despite all this, we must 
repeat, Jdomeneo produced an unexpectedly 
strong impression on the assembly. You felt 
under the spell of a high and noble artistic 
mind. Mozart’s incomparable genius holds 
sway here like some irresistible force of nat- 
ure, bursting like the light and warmth of 
the sun through mouldering hedges and rot- 
ten hangings. When he wrote /domeneo, he 
| was in all the strength of youth; four-and- 
/twenty in years, and fifty in his knowledge of 
jart. Ie was able to fill the old operatic 
{forms with precious material; he did not yet 
| dare to put them on one side. low quickly, 
however, he freed himself from the constraint 
}of superannuated formulas is proved by Die 
Entfithrung aus dem Serail, written the same 
year; in that work, the pathetic style of Con- 
stance is already surrounded by natural truth- 
fulness replete with life and healthy humor. 
And only five years later he created Figaro 
and Don Juan, those first and unequaled 
models of a musical style, at once ideal and 
realistic, wherein the sensual beauty of the 
music grows simultaneously with the most 
animated dramatic expression. This was a 
newly discovered world of which former mu- 
sicians had no presentiment, ay, a world 
which even Mozart himself, when he wrote 
Idomeneo, saw only as a dieam. Don Juan, 
Figaro, and Die Zauberflite — these are, 
properly speaking, the three mighty adver- 
saries banded against Jdomeneo. With these, 
the later Mozart supplanted the earlier. Di- 
rectly we experienced in Don Juan, for the 
first time on the operatic stage, the glowing 
actuality of life, and distinguished in all the 
melodies the pulsation of our own feelings aud 
desires — from. that moment, /domeneo neces- 
sarily struck us as strange, cold, and unin- 
telligible. Jdomeneo represents that uninter- 
rupted, straight line of sublimity against which 
the mixture of tragedy and humor in Don 
Juan stands out so refreshingly, like a drama 
by Shakespeare against oue by Corneille or 
Racine. Jdomeneo was driven back, — and 
for a long time, too, — but not set aside, by 
Mozart’s later operas; works of this kind 
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may be overshadowed, but certainly not an- 
nihilated. ‘The more our musically unpro- 
ductive age, so poor in genius, busies itself 
with the masterpieces of a former period, the 
deeper and broader must become our interest 
in the historical connection of art, the more 
irresistibly is our attention directed to the for- 
gotten Idomeneo. - 

Thus it came to pass that, on October 25th, 
every seat in the Opera-House, Vienna, was 
occupied by an audience who had brought 
with them not merely the proper reverential 
feeling, but, what is more, a delightful impres- 
sionability, and who allowed themselves to be 
impartially influenced by every beauty in the 
work. A mere success of respect, such as 
we feared, fell to the lot of the first act alone ; 
the conclusion of the second act and the whole 
of the third found the public deeply moved. 
The triumph of young Mozart was here gen- 
uine and unconditional. The first act is that 
least calculated to enlist our sympathies ; its 
predominating features are a monotonous suc- 
cession of long recitatives and airs, and the 
dragging character of the ever pathetic, but 
effeminate melody. After what Mozart gave 
us in Don Juan, we cannot consider, for in- 
stance, the moving situation, when Idomeneo 
first meets his son, as musically rendered with 
sufficient energy. In the concluding scene of 
the first act, the music would probably strike 
us as poor, had we not the very picturesque 
ballet whereon to feast our eyes. We can- 
not say whether Alexander the Great would, 
as Oulibicheff assures us, have chosen no mu- 
sic save the D-major march for his entry into 
Babylon, but every one will remark with in- 
terest the enormous distance between tlre pale 
solemnity of the ceremonial music in /do- 
meneo and the swelling magnificence of our 
marches in Le Prophéte and Tannhduser now- 
adays. The second act — just like the first 
and the third —is opened by Ilia with an 
air; her sweet theme, “Se il Padre perdei,” 
exhibits at the very third bar a direct tend- 
ency to Tamino’s “ Air with the Portrait,” 
and a smile lighted up the faces of the audi- 
ence as though at a joyful and unexpected 
meeting. The succeeding celebrated pieces, 
Idomeneo’s air in D major (from which the 
rich bravura work has been broken out down 
to the tiniest stone), and the grand trio, did 
not appear to quite equal the high expecta- 
tions which reverential readers had brought 
with them to the theatre after reading the 
masterly analyses of Otto Jahn and Oulibi- 
cheff. On the other hand, the grandiose final 
scene, with the storm and the appearance 
of the sea-monster, produced all due effect. 
This scene —a musico-historical monument 
from the way in which it was rendered with 
a power hitherto unknown by the orchestra 
and chorus — carries us away, as though it 
had been composed only yesterday, and com- 
posed, be it observed, by Mozart. It is con- 
sidered the climax of the opera, and as such 
we, too, regarded it, till the animated per- 
formance revealed to us all the grandeur of 
the third act, before which everything that 
precedes, even the sea storm, must give way. 
‘The Raphael-like, serious beauty of the quar- 
tet, the exalted melancholy of the G minor 
chorus (with the high priest), and lastly, 
the whole of the grand scene of the sacrifice 
in the temple, produced a profound and grad- 


a long white beard. 








ually increasing effect. Nothing here re- 
minds us of the rococo form and stilted style 
of the old heroic- opera, but might without 
more ado take its place in Don Juan. 

The management of the Opera-House and 
the public brought to the performance of 
Idomeneo a laudable quality: respect for what 
is great and classical. Both were richly re- 
warded, since they derived from the opera a 
more lively impression than they anticipated. 
Even granting that /domeneo, though it is the 
duty and the desire of every educated person 
to become acquainted with it, may not draw, 
its success will certainly not be inferior to 
that achieved by Die Kolkunger, Die Macca- 
béer, and other similar works, while the man- 
agement of the Opera-Ilouse will, at least, 
have the consciousness of having fulfilled a 
noble duty — of having. in an esthetic sense, 
behaved properly. This holds good likewise 
of the way in which the opera was put on 
the stage. Most managers think that, when 
getting up old classical operas, they may be 
very close and economical; that the music 
alone will do everything. For works of the 
Idomeneo school this would be an exceeding- 
ly pernicious maxim, which the management 
of the Imperial Opera-House has fortunately 
avoided. ‘The mise-en-scéne was in every re- 
spect magnificent. Concerning the embodi- 
ment of the sea-monster alone, we have our 
serious doubts. There dances over the waves 
a kind of gigantic bat, surmounted, to the sur- 
prise of every one, by a venerable head, with 
But the scene requires 
an actual and entire monster, and not one 
reaching merely to the neck; let us have, 
therefore, a fire-spitting dragon, instead of a 
winged rabbi. The principal characters were 
admirably cast. Of course, the style of Jdo- 
meneo, requiring as it does the art of broad 
sustained song quite as much as virtuoso-like 
bravura, is strange to, and partially beyond 
the reach of, our singers, brought up in the 
music of Meyerbeer, Verdi, and Wagner. 
Measured by a strict Mozart-standard, the 
singing was unquestionably not perfect. We 
leave it to others to try offenders, and frankly 
own with respect to the relative excellence 
of all the leading artists charged with so dit- 
ficult a task that we were much pleased and 
somewhat surprised. Mmes. Ehnn and Ma- 
terna, Herren Miiller and Labatt, fully de- 
served the applause so liberally bestowed on 
them. An especial acknowledgment is due, 
likewise, to the Capellmeister, Herr Fuchs, 
for shorteninz, with taste and skill, the score 
(no longer presentable in its original shape), 
simplifying some things and touching up 
others, as required, at one time by the idio- 
syncrasies of the singers, and, at another, by 
the exigencies of the eperatic stage. Under 
his inspiriting guidance, the entire perform- 
ance went off admirably. 

Epvuarp HAnstick. 
Vienna, October 27. 
inns 


ON ROBERT SCHUMANN’S “MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS.” 
BY F. L. RITTER. 
(Continued from page 188.) 

MapaMeE Ritter, in the preface to Schu- 
mann’s “ Music and Musicians,” says: “ From 
his reviews and criticisms — based as they are 
on the firm foundation of thorough knowledge 
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| enlivened by the vital breath of poetical and phil- 
| osophical reflection, and by such an occasional 
| flash of humor as sheds clear light on many ques- 
tions, whose solution we may vainly seek by the 
igleam of the student lamp, a code of musical 
| esthetics might be gathered.” To this passage 
la writer in Macmillan’s Magazine, Mr. E. Gur- 
| ney, opposes his zsthetic views about music, and 
thinks “it will perhaps be tolerably clear that 
jas code of musical esthetics,’ such as the trans- 
| lator of the book before us has imagined to be 
discoverable in Schumann’s writings, is something 
of which it is very hard to see the meaning and 
probability.” Now, Mme. Ritter does not stand 
alone in the above opinion ; others, and no lesser 
authorities than Dr. Franz Liszt and Dr. Am- 
bros, imagined they had discovered excellent ma- 
terial for a code of musical esthetics in Schu- 
mann’s writings. However, Mr. Gurney, as we 
shall presently see, does not place much faith in 
the writings of musicians; it will therefore, per- 
haps, be instructive to examine Mr. Gurney’s 
claims as a musical critic, especially as he is one 
of that class of amateur musical writers whose 
wsthetic views stand in direct opposition to those 
of the professional musician. 

In his article on Schumann’s writings, in the 
above Magazine, he says: “It (music) is sup- 
posed to be a mysterious art, and so technically 
abstruse that none but professors of it can know 
exactly what they are at, and be ‘justified in 
speaking authoritatively on the subject; those 
who can write fugues must, it is thought, be in 
some way able to expound them.”? Here Je bout 
d'oreille of the amateur pierces visibly through ; 
the reader at once gains the presentiment that 
the authority of the professor on musical sub- 
jects will in future be greatly shaken by the 
searching and infallible criticisw of Mr. Gurney, 
who tells us distinctly that not much light is to be 
expected from the criticism of the professor, for 
“ modern life,” says Mr. Gurney, “ which has 
fostered self-consciousness and introspection in 
many directions, doubtless furnishes examples of 
artists who have ventured on the perilous path 
of analysis; but the results hardly seem to estab- 
lish, for the criticism of a creator, any special 
claim to clearness and acumen.” 

Those musicians who are under the impression 
that music expresses more than Mr. Gurney’s 
criticism is willing to allow, will not receive 
much countenance from this esthetic writer. He 
says, in an article in the Nineleenth Century (“On 
Music and Musical Criticism ”) : “ Nor again will 
musicians be reduced by jealousy for the dignity 
of their art to prop it up by unreal supports and 
connections; and it is this latter tendency which 
I am most concerned to resist, inasmuch as mu- 
sic, like many other things, suffers most from its 
friends.” Of course, in order to “ prop up” his 
theory on real “supports and connections,” this 
writer finds it necessary first to attempt to fash- 
ion some substantial pillars out of the elementary 
material of music. Amateur musical estheti- 
cians are very fond of exhibiting their knowl- 
edge of musical theory; but, having acquired 
merely a smattering of the difficult subject, their 
attempts in this direction are generally failures. 
Mr. Gurney’s similar attempt, as we shall pres- 
ently see, has not been much of a success either. 
In the above article (Nineteenth Century) he 
tells us: “The central idea in my argument, 

1 In the above remark the writer evinced, nolens volens, 
an inevitable truism. An industrious and rather well-read 
writer on music, but who apparently has not studied com- 
position, seems to be in great perplexity regarding the writ- 
ing of a fugue. Is it to be classified among musical forms 
or not? ‘That is the question. In his doubts regarding 
this double-faced thing he sought information from a well- 
known piano-teacher, who told him boldly that a fugue has 
no form, and on the strength of this authority in musical 
theory, Mr. illumined the musical world with a new 


gesthetic Jaw about the fugue having no form! Neither of 
the two can write a fugue, hence the ludicrous dilemma. 
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which will affect its bearing in every detail, is 
the independent and isolated position of the emo- 
tions caused by music; and this I shall try to 
present both as a deduction and as a fact.” Now 
let us examine, so far as space will allow, the 
substantial pillars, upon which this argument is 
placed. “The prime element in music,” we are 
told, “ is melody, i. e., notes in succession.” Here 
the above writer announces himself at once as 
the “ melodic ” critic. “ Melody is the amateur’s 
war cry,” says Schumann; and though melody, 
in a mere general sense, is to be considered as 
the supreme quality of any musical composition, 
a critical method, which rests on such a one-sided 
idea, describing the roof of the palace before the 
adequately built walls are visible, will not enlist 
much confidence on the part of the connoisseur. 
The intelligent musician, endeavoring to lay down 
the laws for “ musical criticism,” would no doubt 
begin his theory by considering tone as the 
prime element in music; and only then, when a 
second element, rhythm, has taken hold of the 
isolated sounds, poured life into them, the pulse 
beat, is a third agent possible, namely, melody. 
The musician will with right insist that the philo- 
sophical investigation of the elementary means 
of music be presented somewhat in chronological 
order. Random talk, be it ever so spiritual, can- 
not build up an available theory. The esthe- 
tician, who overlooks this fundamental principle, 
will founder before he reaches the desired port. 

In general, it cannot be affirmed that Mr. Gur- 
ney has given proof, while on the “ perilous path 
of analysis,” regarding melody and rhythm (his 
chronological order), of any “ special claims to 
clearness and acumen.” He mixes up melody 
and rhythm in a most distressing manner. 
“Melodic rhythm, in relation to the otherwise 
meaningless succession of sounds, may be better 
compared to light, revealing itself and objects at 
one instant of indivisible effect, and depending 
for its value on that with which it is associated.” 
What is a melodic rhythm? Rhythm regulates 
harmony as well; it also appears often isolated. 
According to this writer’s method we should have 
to admit three kinds of rhythm: the melodic, 
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the harmonic, 


and the rhythmical rhythm. 
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This esthetic apergu is decidedly a confusion of 
subject matter. Mr. Gurney, however, does not 
admit rhythm as an element having its own mean- 
ing independent of melody; for he says, “ Nor is 
the rhythm in any sense a frame-work or mould 
to be separately appraised, as in some degree 
the metre of a stanza may be considered the 
mould for the meaning to be poured into.” We 
see that the writer has not much comprehension 
of the power and esthetic importance of rhythm. 
Rhythm, as well as melody and harmony, has a 
right to be considered by itself, from an exsthet- 
ical point of view ; it regulates the whole organ- 
ism of a composition, impresses its characteristic 
marks on the very physiognomy of a musical art- 
work, To say “it is a self-understood fact that 
the rhythm regulates melody and harmony,” is 
taking a too narrow view of the subject. The 
character of a certain succession of tones, called 
melody, or that. of a harmonious passage, may 
be eminently changed by changing the rhythm. 
Such a rhythmical change alone is capable of 
conveying to our mind the idea of a new emo- 











tional meaning and expression. Had Mr. Gur- 
ney felt the esthetical significance of rhythm, he 
would, no doubt, have discovered more in music 
than his article gives proof of. 

“ The fundamental principle of rhythm, equal 
measurement, is, as we have seen, common to all 
music, while a special rhythm may be common 
to several melodies, the identity being clearly 
marked and obvious to the ear. On the other 
hand the systems supplying the note-material, 
or available pitch-intervals (!), have been many; 
and confining ourselves to our modern scale-sys- 
tem, it could only be a matter of curiosity, in no 
way capable of striking the ear, if it were discov- 
ered that some particular series of notes could 
yield two intelligible melodies, by association with 
two different rhythms, differing in the position of 
the main accents.” The reader will, no doubt, 
confess with me that this species of musical phi- 
losophy cannot very well serve as a model of 
‘clearness and acumen,” and that the writer 
was at sea respecting musical theory. Nor does 
the curious term, “ pitch-interval” contribute 
much towards shedding more liyht on the sub- 
ject. If Mr, Gurney had in mind that it would 
be a new discovery to associate two melodies dif- 
fering in rhythm, the thing has been done re- 
peatedly. To cite only two examples by great 
masters, the finale of Beethoven's Quintet in C 
major, and the well-known “ Ball Scene” from 
Don Giovanni, in which three melodies, differing 
in rhythm, are associated. Every student of 
double counterpoint bas had, no doubt, to write 
some part-exercises, in which the same melody, 
arranged in two different rhythms, appeared in 
the double quality as melody and accompaniment. 
This writer’s philosophical views on harmony — 
an element in our modern music, of as much 
importance as melody itself — are just as inade- 
quately presented as that on rhythm; a few stray 
sentences referring to Helmholtz’s wonderful dis- 
coveries, were thought, in a lengthy article on 
“Music and Musical Criticism,” sufficient to im- 
part to the reader a clear understanding of the 
subject; and here again the “ bug-bear ” melody 
hangs obstinately at the heels of the critie’s argu- 
ments. The whole part of the writer’s attempts 
at explaining theoretically the three important 
fundamental elements of music, rhythm, melody, 
and harmony, is a confused jumble — in every 
way unsatisfactory to the intelligent musician, 
and, quite surely, utterly unintelligible to the 
mere amateur. And yet we are asked to believe 
that on such a tottering basis of would-be theo- 
retical speculation, the higher laws of musical 
criticism may possibly be constructed. Schu- 
mann justly says: “The armed eye beholds the 
stars; the unarmed sees nought but clouds.” 

(To be continued.) 
—- 
LOWELL MASON. 
BY A. W. THAYER. 
(Concluded from page 187.) 

Mason became president of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, but the object of the association 
being the performance of oratorio, he soon found 
its sphere too contracted for the purposes he had 
in view. This, and other reasons, led to his 
parting from it, and to the establishment, about 
1852, of the Boston Academy of Music, with 
Samuel A. Eliot, some years mayor of the city, 
at its head, but having Mr. Mason as its leading 
spirit. In 1835 the Boston Theatre was changed 
into a music hall, with the name Odéon, and 
here the Academy gave, with a very fine chorus, 
cantatas, madrigals, glees, and at length organized 
an orchestra, and taught the people to under- 
stand and enjoy the great symphonists. Mr. 
Mason’s great object was universal musical edu- 
cation: and while the Handel and Haydn Society 





and the Academy were educating the public to 
appreciate the highest music, he was laboring, 
with a success worthy of his zeal and perse- 
verance, to make singing and the reading of 
ordinary vocal music as common an acquirement 
as the simple rules of arithmetic or the outlines 
of geography. 

The first step was so to explain the elementary 
rules of writing and reading music that every one 
might be made easily to understand them. — Lis 
success in this was such that no quack method 
of “making music easy ” has ever been able to 
obtain any lasting footing in New England ; nor 
does any pupil of a New England public school 
desire any other notation than such as was good 
enough for Handel and Beethoven. Next he 
gathered classes to whom he imparted his methods 
of teaching, which were based upon a thorough 
study of the system of Pestalozzi — awakened 
their enthusiasm, and thus soon had an able body 
of disciples to aid him in a project which he had 
for some time cherished — nothing less than 
making singing and reading music compulsory 
branches of instruction in the public schools! 
Anything more hopeless could hardly have been 
planned. He was obliged to prove that children 
could be made to comprehend the meaning of 
staves and notes —a page of music being then to 
most people as blind as a column of hieroglyphies. 
He did’ prove it, by concerts of children whom 
he and Mr. George James Webb — a fine Eng- 
lish musician, long his friend and coadjutor — 
had taught. One of Mr. Mason’s eulogists says 
with truth: “It was a good while before he 
could get a hearing for his belief that little 
children could’ be taught to sing by note and to 
understand the rudiments of music as a science. 
A less resolute man than he would have been dis- 
couraged before he gained permission to experi- 
ment upon his theory in the common schools ; 
and when, at last, consent was given grudgingly 
by the school authorities of Boston, he was forced 
to go to work upon his own responsibility, at his 
own charges, at the most unfavorable time, in 
the most undesirable way. But he succeeded so 
triumphantly that all the schools in Boston were, 
in 1838, thrown open to him. 

Mr. Mason’s path in these and many following 
years was not one of roses. Envy and malice 
did their most in decrying his merits and in ex- 
aggerating any mistake made by him or any 
failing that could be discovered, and the time 
came when others reaped where he had sown — 
in other words, the teaching in the schools was 
divided between himself and his assistants and 
his opponents. Perhaps the cause may have 
gained, as both parties were forced to do their 
best; but it was neither just nor generous to- 
wards Mr. Mason. 

Another project of his, which has now become 
an institution in many parts of the United States, 
was the calling together conventions of music- ° 
teachers and amateurs. These, continuing ten or 
twelve days, were occasions of very great in- 
terest and value. Lectures on musical topics, 
especially upon the art of teaching singing-classes, 
with constant practice, and, finally, a concert or 
two, in which the members took part, filled the 
time, and thousands carried away with them their 
first and never-fading impression of the glorious 
power and beauty of a chorus of Handel, sung 
by a thousand voices with orchestral and organ 
accompaniment. 

Simultaneously with all these labors the press 
was teeming with collections of vocal music by 
Mr. Mason alone, or in conjunction with Mr. 
Webb, for every possible demand —from the 
infant school to the societies for singing the 
highest music. Their sale was positively enor- 
mous. Single collections were distributed by 
hundreds of thousands. Not alone sacred music, 
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but glees, madrigals, and four-part songs, for 
men’s voices, women’s voices, a mixed chorus, 
English, German, French, Italian, anything that 
was good of its kind that could be found in the 
large library which their editor had collected. 
That a handsome fortune at length rewarded his 
labors need hardly be stated. 

Mr. Mason’s first visit to Europe was in 1837, 
after ten years of incessant labor, partly for 
recreation, but more to make himself acquainted 
with the methods — especially in Germany — of 
musical instruction in schools of the various 
grades. There was nothing for him to learn! 
A pleasing and valuable volume of letters records 
his impressions and observations. 

The last years of his life were spent with his 
elder children at Orange in New Jersey, where 
two of them resided — Daniel and Lowell — 
whose extensive publishing house was in New 
York and Orange, therefore a convenient place 
of residence. 

But, as Mr. Mason's talent in teaching really 
amounted to genius, his services in Massachusetts 
were still demanded. The Public Board of Ed- 
ucation of that State organized annual conven- 
tions of teachers, much on the model of the 
musical conventions above noticed, and to these 
he was annually called, not more for the musical 
instruction which he imparted than for the bene- 
fit of the example he set the members in the very 
best methods of teaching. 

In the purchase of books for his library Mr. 
Mason by no means confined himself to such as 
he could read or use in works. He collected for 
the use of others, and with the intention of mak- 
ing a collection which after his death should be 


| . 
figure is elegant, — which is something that most | name under it; but take away that name and 
| people think nothing of, so much are they taken | put on another and they won’t look at the draw- 


up with likeness. Then it is naive! The head 
goes into the background in such an unconscious 
way. It is skillfully painted, and I know that 
you could not have done it two years ago, 

“Then you think we do go on, even when we 
feel that we are not gaining as we ought to?” 

You can’t help going on; but you can’t al- 
| ways see the steps. Nothing is hard if you take 
the right steps to do it. Of a sudden we find 
out that our teachers are great noodles ; and in 
‘our despair at finding that we are so far behind 
| where we ought to be, we try to jump over the 
iriver at one bound. You must throw in one 
stone at a time, and by and by you will see one 
| floating on the top. — “Oh, but there’s Susan 
| Jane going on alone!” — Never mind; she has 
to come to the mud too, and then she must begin 
to throw in her stones and build her foundation. 
The people who have got the thing called “ suc- 
cess ” have reached it without knowing it. 








You must know, before you start a drawing, 
just where your figure is going to come upon the 
canvas. See how Michael Angelo planned every 





corner of his work! Most of us put a little bit 
of a figure in the middle of a large background 
that is of no use. Look at the Greek coins: no 
waste space, every part filled. Then look at our 
cent, with the figure so small that it looks like a 
crow in a wilderness. 


Don’t dwell too much on what you have done! 
Go on, and don’t paint each sketch as if it were 
to be the last thing you were to do in life. Be- 





deposited in some institution of learning for the 
public benefit. Thus, being informed by a friend 
that the Jate Professor Dehn, of Berlin, was dis- 
posed to sell the finest and completest collection 
of the works of Matheson and Marpurg, — that 
in the Royal Library at Berlin excepted, — he 
immediately commissioned his friend to secure 
them, though there was not one among them that | 
he himself could read. 


Upon t' ose who sought | 
to injure him he never retaliated, but bore | 
calumny and detraction in silence,— he lived | 
them down, — and many an opponent he changed | 
to a friend by simply giving them the opportunity | 
of knowing him personally. Ilere is a case in 
point: A young writer on musical topics in the | 
periodical press, upon partial information, made 
a somewhat bitter attack upon him. No other 
notice was taken of it than was involved in Mr. | 
Mason’s inviting him to his house and giving | 
him the free use of his library. Prejudice soon | 
gave way to respect and admiration on his part, 
while on the other a kindly feeling grew up, 
which resulted in the loan of a handsome sum | 


- : : i 
of money, to be repaid at convenience, without | 





lieve that you are going to make hundreds of 
them, and go on to the next. 


You must feel that there is a head under that 
hat! Draw a line through the hat where you 
know that the top of the head ought to come, 
and see how the hat looks then. Ostrich feath- 
ers won’t take the place of brains. 


When anything profiles you must have it pro- 
file to mean something. 


People are apt to think that painting is sim- 
ply skillful work. 


Will it to be flat, and it will come so. Look 
at the work of the Japanese. They knew the 
thing, and then put it down. No high light in 
their decorations : flat tints, with due regard to 
values. 


Be contented to do something in the direction 
in which the thing is, not in the way you feel it. 
Build up your power of doing actualities. Be 


interest, to enable the young man to pursue his | convinced that you can’t help putting in some of 
studies in Europe. Not until years had passed | your own feeling and originality. Don’t run 
did the latter know, and then not from his bene- | around trying to be original, standing on your 
factor, that the article above named had deeply | head or diving under water. Believe that if you 


pained and wounded him. 

The writer freely confesses that he has dif. | 
fered from Mr. Mason on various matters of'| 
opinion and taste ; but this confession can only | 
add emphasis to the expression of his deep ap- 
preciation of his many great qualities, 

TRIESTE, August, 1879. 
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TALKS ON ART. —SECOND SERIES.) 
INSTRUCTIONS OF MR. WILLIAM M. 
HUNT TO HIS PUPILS. 
* XVII. 
“Ts that sketch of Miss B. like her?” 
No matter if it is or isn’t. To do it is the! 
first thing. Have it like, is the second. The| 


FROM 





1 Copyright, 1879, by Helen M. Knowlton. 





work and let yourself go, all will come out right. 
If you work only for what you feel, and not for 
reality, you work all the time with one oar. 

Don’t be afraid of spoiling your work. You 
can’t spoil anything in this world. There’s a 
great deal of work to be .done for the sake of 
learning how it is done. I’ve seen John Millet 
sit down in Millet’s studio, and, without a word 
of encouragement, work three weeks from a plas- 
ter cast. 

“ But when we carry our things home ” — 

Your parents don’t like them? Of course 
they don’t, they have n’t been through enough. 
Make a drawing equal to Michael Angelo, and 
there isn’t a parent in this city that is going to 
know how good it iss They go to the Louvre 

















jand admire a drawing with Michael Angelo’s|ogy, or oratorio, should have been virtually be- 


ing. 

Don’t mind what your friends say of your work. 
In the first place, they all think you ’re-an idiot ; 
in the next place, they expect great things of 
you; in the third place, they would n’t know if 
you did a good thing. Until we come to study 
art we are not aware of the ignorance there is 
about it. Artists have to create their audiences, 
They have to do their own work and educate 
the public at the same time. Nobody cared for 
Corot’s pictures at first. He had to teach people 
how to like them. The same with Raphael. His 
pictures were not understood ; but he went on 
painting, and in time he was appreciated. 


“T don’t know what to do,” 

It’s by working that you learn what to do. 
Take something to draw, and see how far you 
can carry it. 

“ What shall I take ?” 

Oh, something that you like. 

* Tell me what, please.” 

Why, how can I tell? 
you what prayer to say ! 


I might as well tell 


That eye is light, and you are making it dark. 
You seem to think that the way to attack a thing 
is—to keep away from it. Don’t always be 
trying to flank your work! You see your lion; 
and, to be sure of getting him, you turn square 
on your heel, take a steamer for Japan, and come 
round the world, to attack him in the rear. 


Rembrandt says, “Gayly lay on your color, 
for all spirit will disappear in subsequent opera- 
tions.” 


Painting is a still old thing. There ’s no 
whine about it. It does n’t trouble anybody. 


Dwight’s Journal of srusic. 
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Notice. — Our Journat for 1880, Vol. 
XL., will be mailed as usual to all the pres- 
ent subscribers, unless we receive an order 
to discontinue it. A prompt remittance will 
oblige the publishers. 

















SupscrIBERS living in musical circles, or 
members of musical societies, are requested to 
raise clubs among their friends, to whom the 
JOURNAL will be furnixhed at reduced rates, 
namely: for five copies, $10; for ten copies, 
$20, and an extra copy to the sender. 

If every friend who values the paper and 
appreciates its aims, would only send us in the 
pame of one new subscriber, it would not 
only place the JOURNAL at once on a firm 
footing, but would enable us to add to the 
amount, the variety, and excellence of its 
contents. Has it not earned the right to live 


and te improve ? 
vinoniiieeniat 


HECTOR BERLIOZ’S “ THE CHILDHOOD 
OF CHRIST.” 


Many anecdotes have been told about the 
curious circumstances under which this or that 
famous piece of music was written; how Scar- 
latti took the theme of one of his fugues from his 
cat running across his harpsichord, how Rossini 
wrote “ Di tanti palpiti” in a café, ete. It is not 
less incongruous that Berlioz’s great sacred tril- 
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gun at a corner of an écarté table. Berlioz was 


mising man like d’Ortigue, who was a tremendous 


at a card-party one evening, and as, “ by patience, | ultramontane in religion, and a rampant ultra- 
and after thirty years of effort, he had succeeded |classicist, or rather a pre-Raphaelite, in music 


in knowing not a single game of this sort,” his 
friend Duc, the architect, asked him to keep him- 
self from being bored by writing some music in 
his album. “I take a scrap of paper, draw some 
staves upon it, on which I soon jot down an an- 
dantino in four parts for the organ. I think that 
I find a certain character of artless, rustic mysti- 
cism about it, and the fancy takes me to write 
some words of the same sort to it. The organ- 
piece disappears, and becomes the chorus of the 
Shepherds of Bethlehem, bidding the infant Jesus 
farewell, at the departure of the Holy Family for 
Egypt. . . . . Some days afterwards, I wrote the 
“ Rest of the Holy Family ” at home, beginning 
this time with the words, and a little fugued over- 
ture, for a little orchestra, in a little, innocent 
style, in J*-sharp minor without any leading note. 
... + A month later, when I no longer thought 
of my score, a chorus happened to be wanting in 
the programme of a concert that I was to conduct. 
It struck me asa good joke to put that of the 
Shepherds in my Mystery in its. place, leaving it 
under the name of Pierre Ducré, music-master of 
the Sainte-Chapelle in Paris (1679). At the re- 
hearsals the chorus-singers took a lively fancy to 
this ancestral music.” 

“The Childhood of Christ” is an oratorio in 
three parts, namely: “ Herod’s Dream,” “ The 
Flight into Egypt,” and “ The Arrival in Sais.” 
As has been already hinted, the second part was 
written and performed before the remainder of 
the work was begun. Most of us remember the 
delightful impression it made a fortnight ago in 
the Music Hall, and how exquisitely Mr. William 
Winch sang the tenor solo. This, together with 
the fact that an extract from ‘“ Herod’s Dream ” 
is to be given at the first Symphony Concert of 
the Harvard Musical Association, makes it inter- 
esting to know something definite about a com- 
position which has hitherto been a mere name to 
most of our musical public. 

“The Childhood of Christ” was brought out 
entire in the Salle Herz in Paris on the 10th of 
December, 1854. Its success was complete and 
instantaneous, and went far towards comforting 
the composer for the terrible fiasco made some 
years previous by his “ Damnation of Faust ” at 
the Opéra-Comique. M. Joseph d’Ortigue wrote 
in the Journal des Débats after the performance : 

“M. Hector Berlioz held a brilliant and nu- 
merous audience captive during a long concert, 
with a new score, the text of which he wrote, the 
music of which he composed, and the rehearsals 
and performances of which he conducted. Thus 
M. Berlioz has been his own collaborator, his own 
orchestral conductor, his own interpreter. Thus 
it is sufficiently clear and sharply cut. No eva- 
sion is possible. I, Berlioz, wrote what you read, 
and what you hear. This accent, this expression, 
this effect, it is I who intended them. It is my 
work, it is complete, it is one. .... 

“ Gallant, brave, and generous Berlioz! This 
is how he bears his standard! Shatter that stan- 
dard and you shatter him at the same blow; he 
would be a hero of art, even if he were not one 
of its most brilliant manifestations! Thus does 
he present himself before us after two years of 
silence, at the moment when we could have be- 
lieved him to be in some German country, ex- 
citing that ardent sympathy of which the land of 
Schubert and Weber has been so prodigal to- 
wards him. He had, no doubt, prepared himself 
for a conflict, and here we see him find only a 
triumph.” The whole of the article, which is 
very long, is evenly enthusiastic in its tenor ; 
when we consider that a sacred composition by 
Berlioz, who had long since bid the church good- 
by, was thus written about by an uncompro- 





(albeit a personal friend of the composer), it 
seems the highest praise that a mortal can well 
expect to win. D’Ortigue even says himself: 
“One may feel sure that I am not the least in 
the world embarrassed in saying here — in this 
place, where M. Berlioz signed his name but 
yesterday, and where he will sign it to-morrow} 
— that his new work is a marvel of taste, of art, 
of sentiment, and of originality. And I will re- 
ply to those who may accuse me of the crime of 
enthusiasm that for twenty years I have had 


leisure to administer to myself several good sed- | 


it has not yet been given in America, and there 
are certainly no symptoms of its being soon given 
in Boston. One or two points, however, are in- 
teresting to note. Herod’s air, in the first part, 
is an admirable example of what effective use can 
be made of an old church mode in modern music, 
when a man of genius takes it in hand. The to- 
nality of this air is based upon the following scale: 
g, a-flat, b-flat, c, d, e-flat, f-natural, g, which is 
essentially the Phrygian mode. The effect is 
singularly terrible and appalling. 

In the third part of the work Berlioz has vent- 
ured upon a curious, but thoroughly happy, inno- 
vation in this form of composition. He has in- 
troduced what is to all intents and purposes a 





atives, in imposing upon myself a diet of rather | piece of chamber music, in the shape of a trio, in 
severe studies in plain-chant, and in musical | three well-defined movements, for a harp and two 
modes, history, archeology, and philosophy, all ‘flutes. After the Holy Family have been re- 


of which are things, if not incompatible with the 
subject of my to-day’s criticism, at least very dif- 
ferent from it, and, as Montaigne says, ‘ from an- 
other cask.’ ” 

The “ Night March of Roman Soldiers ” in 
“ Herod’s Dream” (which will be soon played 
here) is thus described: “ .... The basses 
murmur a mysterious rhythm; the muffled sounds 


of the united strings commence a night patrol ; it | ber concerts. 


is a patrol of Roman soldiers; we hear them de- 
file with measured step under the gates, and fol- 
low the dusky circuit of the walls of Jerusalem. 
They draw near, little by little. A centurion, 
mounting guard at the door of his guard-house, 
stops them, and we have the following dialogue 
between the centurion and Polydorus, the officer 
of the patrol : — 

Who goes there ? — Rome ! — Advance! — Halt ! — 
Polydorus! — Why, soldier; I thought you were already on 
the banks of the Tiber. — By Bacchus! I should have been 
there, if Gallus, our illustrious praetor, had at last given me 
leave. — And Herod ? — He dreams, he trembles; he sees 
traitors everywhere; he calls together his council every day. 
. - - Ina word, he gives us trouble enough — Ridiculous 
tyrant! .. . . But go on, go your rounds. 

And the patrol continues its march, further and 
further off, until it is lost in a distant pianissimo. 
The theme of this march, treated in the fugued 
style, is of an original and gothic cut, and gives 
rise to charming melodic details. The instru- 
mentation is sober and of rare elegance, The 
crescendo'and decrescendo from piano to forte, and 
from forte to piano, indicate the approaching and 
retiring of the patrol. But it is always a night- 
march, and we can say that the brillianey of this 


forte is not that of midday, of bright sunshine, 


but the brilliancy of links and torches. 

“ One word more. Polydorus, in his recitative, 
tells us the name of the Roman pretor. 

“M. Berlioz has read his Augustin and his 
Amédée Thiérry. He must have seen in the lat- 
ter’s “ History of Gaul under the Roman Domin- 
ion,” that the first praetor to whom Augustus con- 
fided the administration of the province of Ezypt 
was really Cornelius Gallus, a native of Frejus. It 
was this same Gallus who governed Egypt when 
the Holy Family took refuge there, and, according 
to tradition, sought an asylum in Hermopolis Mag- 
na. All this, if we stick to the musical side of the 
question, has nothing to do with the matter, beyond 
all doubt, but it proves, at least, with what relig- 
ious care M. B-rlioz has conceived and thought 
out his work.” 

This is, no doubt, very ingenious in M. d‘Or- 
tigue, only one does not quite see what the pre- 
tor of Egypt has to do with one of Herod’s ‘sol- 
diers in Jerusalem; but Berlioz’s “ religious care ” 
may be safely taken for granted. 

I have dwelt especially upon this night-march 
because it is the number in the trilogy about 
which most interest will be felt at present. It 
were even out of place here to say much about 
the oratorio as a whole. I believe, indeed, that 

1 Berlioz was the regular critic on the Journal des Débats. 


ceived at the house of a charitable citizen of Sais, 
and provided with refreshment after their journey, 
the master of the house calls out: 

“Take your instruments, my children, and let all trouble 
vanish before the flute in concert with the Theban harp,” 

It is a family concert in honor of the Christ- 
child. This trio is a little gem in its way, and de- 
_ serves a place in the repertory of our best cham- 


W. F. A. 








MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


HanpeL anp Haypwn Society. — The first 
concert of the sixty-fifth season of our old Ora- 
torio Society, on Sunday evening, November 23, 
was a notable event. There have been greater in 
its history, but this one was unique, exceptional. 
For the first time an eminent composer from 
abroad appeared here to conduct in person a 
| performance of two of his own more important 
works. The curiosity, of course, was great to 
see the clever and most popular English musi- 
cian, whose name, through his songs, and still 
more through his “Pinafore” and other light 
| operatic music, has become a household word 
| among us. <A very large audience was a fore- 
|gone conclusion when the Society could present 
Dr. Arthur Sullivan in person. Nut quite so 
great a crowd, however, as on certain annual 
occasions ; for, besides the musical public proper, 
there is a large class in and about Boston who 
are just musical enongh to care to hear The Mes- 
siah and Elijah, and but little else; these two 
sacred festivals they are bound always to attend 
religiously. 

The programme was well selected for this pe- 
culiar occasion. The first part, which was under 
Mr. Zerrahn’s direction, opened with Beethoven’s 
superb /]allelujah chorus, which concludes his 
Christ on the Mount of Olives with a blaze of 
glory. It is laid out, as it were, in long lines, 
which suggest infinitude. The chorus singing 
was exceedingly impressive; and the orchestra 
of sixty instruments rendered excelient support 
in this as in all the numbers of the programme. 
Then followed the second part, “The Flight 
into Egypt,” from Berlioz’s L’Enfance du Christ. 
This exquisite selection was but indifferently well 
performed a year ago; it needed this repetition 
under better auspices to make its beauty felt. 
It has rare delicacy, and a poetic, naive, pas- 
toral feeling. ‘The Overture, which represents 
the assembling of the shepherds at Bethlehem, 
impressed us as less artificial than before. It is 
simply quaint and rustic in its mingling of reed 
instruments, the Corno Inglese always predomi- 
nating, and in its vague and musing melody. 
The chorus “ Farewell of the Shepherds” is 
very lovely and full of tenderness. But the tenor 
solo, representing the Repose of the Holy Fam- 
ily, was this time sung so exquisitely by Mr. Wm. 
J. Winch that there was no resisting the call for 
a repetition, and by most of the audience it will 
be remembered as the purest gem of the whole 
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evening ; its perfectness was only marred at the | 
end by the Alleluias of the unseen angels being | and delightiul occasion was the Piano-forte Re- | 
We trust that we shall | cital given by this gentleman on Wednesday even- 


sung a little sharp. 


some day have a chance to hear all three parts | ing, November 26, at the rooms of Messrs. Chick- 


of this very beautiful and original creation of | ering & Sons. 
second floor, which proves to be an excellent | 


room for sound, was well filled with a large and 
It surely was no mean 


Berlioz. 

Part Two began with Mr. Sullivan’s Jn Me- 
moriam Overture, composed some years ago in 
honor of his father. His reception was most 
hearty, and he had long to stand bowing acknowl- 
edgment to the unflagging applause. This short 
glimpse of his intelligent and genial face was all 
that was vouchsafed that night, for at once he 
turned to the orchestra and entered quietly and 
earnestly into the business of conducting. His 
manner is firm, precise, and without any flourish ; 
but he is plainly master of the situation, and 
holds all his forces well in hand. In the re- 
hearsals he had manifestly a rare faculty of mak- 
ing all go right, quietly insisting on the carrying 
out of his ideas. The Overture is a musicianly 
work, vigorous in themes, logical in development, 
clear and consistent in form, richly and skill- 
fully instrumented, and worked up to a powerful 
climax when the organ comes in at the end. 

The Prodigal Son, composed for the Festival 
at Worcester, England, in 1869, is really an early 








work. The Parable affords an excellent subject 
for musical treatment; but the shortness of the 
narrative required filling out with texts for cho- 
ruses and solos which enforce the moral of the 
story. As a whole this short Oratorio impresses 
no one as a great work, but it was found exceed- 
ingly enjoyable. It is the work throughout of 
an accomplished musician, showing a sure and 
easy mastery of all the means at hand. It is 
clear and classical in form; melodious, rich, and 
sometimes ingenious in harmony ; not over-ambi- 
tious in counterpoint, but quite at home in that ; 
and remarkably brilliant and effective in its in- 
strumentation. Fine as some of its choruses and 
arias are, it is the orchestral accompaniment that 
gives them a gleam of originality, and saves the 
thoroughly respectable good work from a certain 
level of commonplace. The Mendelssohnian in- 
fluence is unmistakable in it. Naturally enough, 
for Sullivan was then a young man, he had held 
the first Mendelssohn scholarship at Leipzig, 
where Mendelssohn was still the ruling spirit ; 
and it would have required a courage amounting 
almost to bravado for him to make his début as 
composer in any marked departure from the con- 
ventional style of one so idolized in England. A 
great deal of tact is shown in the whole treat- 
ment of the text. In the tenor solo and chorus, 
“ Let us eat and drink,” a minor mood pervades 
its reckless, restless character; and the monoto- 
nous rhythmic figure of the violas, etc., which is 
ceaselessly reiterated, is very suggestive of a for- 
aging excursion by night. The chorus and or- 
chestral work was on the whole remarkably well 
done, although there were some instances of fill- 
ing out of tune; especially in the repetition of 
the beautiful chorus with organ accompaniment, 
which went so well the first time. The solos, 
with the exception of the tenor, Winch, were less 
fortunate. Miss Edith Abell has an interesting 
voice and sang well, but the soprano part was 
hardly in her best range. Miss Mary Bryant 
has a rich contralto, and sings conscientiously, 
showing refinement and intelligence, and an ar- 
tistic feeling which deserves to be encouraged ; 
but nervous timidity sadly interfered with the 
success of her performance. Nor did Mr. J. F. 


Winch, in the bass solos, sing quite as well as 
he was wont to do a short time since. 
accompaniment, by 
tasteful, aud effective. 

The great assembly left the hall with a new 


The organ 


Mr. Lang, was always timely, 








admiration, and of a deeper kind, for Arthur Sul- 
livan. 





appreciative audience. 
victory of mind and genius over physical infirm- 





could be executed, all from memory, and not only 
with fine technical precision and elegance of style 
but also with poetic tire and sensibility, by a young 
man wholly blind :— 


1. Aufschwung, Op. 12, No. 2, 
Warum? Up. 12, No. 3, 
Traumeswirren, Op. 12, No. 7, 
d. Nachtstueck, from Op. 23, 
e. Novellette, Op. 21, No. 4, 
Aria, “ Pur dicesti’’ . gag 
Mrs. E. H. Allen. 
- Sonata in B-flat minor. Op. 35. 
Grave — Doppio movimento — Scherzo — 
Marcia F'unebre — Presto. 
Song, “Spring Flowers”. . . 
Mrs. E. H. Allen. 


a. 
b. 


Cc. $+ - + Schumann. 


Lotti. 


o 


. . . 


Chopin. 


co 


. Reinecke. 


> 


6, a. La Gondola, Op. 13, No. 2 . . Henselt. 
6. Intermezzo, from “ Carnival of Milan ” 
Von Bilow. 
c, Why? pw wake Be . £. B. Perry. 
d. La Gazelle. Pitvce Caracteristique Kullak, 
6. a. © Lullaby ” ko at, os Wilson. 
6. “A Farewell” . . + Eee. 
c. ** Four leaf Clover” . . . . .&. B. Perry. 
Mrs. E. H. Allen. 
8. a. Berceuse, Op. 57, . 
6. Ballade, Up. 47, f ee i> 2 


The series of familiar little pieces by Schu- 
mann we have seldom heard more truthfully and 
feelingly interpreted. The Chopin Sonata was 
remarkably well given, specially the Scherzo 
and the wild Presto Finale; and the Funeral 
March lost none of its old fascination. 

The programme contained Liszt’s fanciful in- 
terpretation of this grand descriptive Sonata, to 
wit : — 


1. Grave. Doppio moviment. — Trials and conflicts of the 


young hero battling for fame, and cheered by thoughts 
of his distant lady. 
. Scherzo. — ‘Triumphant return of the victorious warrior, 
and happy meeting of the lovers. 
. Marcia Funebre.— Attending the bride to her early grave. 
A hero's sorrow. 
Presto. — Lament of the night wind over the lonely tomb, 
The Berceuse and Ballade, too, were finely 
played. The Piece caracteristique, by Kullak, 
was of a superficial, showy character, quite out 
of place in such fine company. Mr. Perry’s own 
little compositions were agreeable and clever. 
Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen’s singing was highly 
satisfactory, especially in the two songs in which 
she had the fine violin obligato accompaniment of 
her husband. 


4, 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. — We were 
obliged to lose the third concert (Dec. 2) of 
Mr. Listemann’s finely trained little orchestra, of 
which we gave the programme in our last. The 
fourth concert occurred last evening, with the as- 
sistance of Miss Sara Barton, soprano (her first 
appearance in America after an absence of seven 
years), of Ole Bull (his first appearance this sea- 
son), and of Mr. Charles R. Morse, the musical 
director at Wellesley College, as organist. The 
programme included : — 

1. Symphonie, No. 1, for Organ and Orchestra. 

Alex. Guilmunt. 
(First Movement. New.) 
Mr. Charles H. Morse and Orchestra. 
2. Andante Soave (‘Gretchen ’’), from Faust- 
Symphonie, Sal ha 
(First time in Boston. ) 

3. Grand Aria (Il Profeta), “ L’ingrato m’ abban- 

dona ”’ Meyerbeer. 


Liszt. 


. . . . . 


Miss Sara Barton. 
4, Fantasie Hongroise . 


Ole Bull. 


; - « + Ridley-Kohne. 





ity when such a programme as the following 


‘The spacious ware-room on the | 


Mr. Epwarp B. Perry.—A truly musical) 5. “ Le Rouet d’Omphale,”” Symphonique Poem. 


Saint-Saéns, 
(By special request.) 
6. Slavonic Dances, Op. 46, Nos. 7 and 8. Anton Dvorak. 
(New.) 


7. She ios Chom?) 3... sss 5 
(Piano and Organ.) 
Miss Sara Barton. 
8. Visions re ee BI eae 
| Composed and performed by Ole Bull. 
; 9. A Musical Joke, for Strings and Horns, Mozart. 


| 10. L’Invitation ala Valse . A C. M. v. Weber. 
(Adapted for Orchestra by Berlioz.) 


| 
| We have to reserve comment for another num- 
ber. So, also, of Mme. Cappiani’s concert which 
occurred on Wednesday evening. 

—>———. 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, NOVEMBER 24. — Last season we had three 
sets of orchestral concerts in full blast, but this year we are 
|to have but two, namely, Dr. Damrosch’s symphony con- 


| certs, and those given by the New York Philharmonic So- 


| ciety. Dr. Damrosch’s first concert took place on Saturday 
evening, November 8, with the following orchestral num- 
bers: — 


| Seventh Symphony. . . .... - Beethoven, 
‘* Walpurgisnacht ” (from Spring” Sym- 

phony). . att a ae ee ae aa ° Raff. 

“ Kine Faust Ouverture ” . et Wagner, 

Symphonic Poem, * Festklaenge’’ . . . . Liszt. 


The house was very full, the audience enthusiastic, and 
the performance, in the main, admirable. Miss Drasdil 
was the only soloist and contributed greatly to the evening's 
enjoyment by her rendering of two selections, each with or- 
chestral accompaniment. 

Your readers are of course aware, by this time, that Mr. 
Thomas will direct the concerts of the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society, as well as those on this sideof the river. ‘To suit 
Mr. Thomas's convenience, the Brooklyn entertainments 
will be given on the Tuesdays which precede the Saturdays 
appropriated by the New York society. In this way Mr. 
Thomas contrives to accomplish the somewhat difficult feat of 
living in one city and superintending important musical 
interests in another, some five hundred miles distant. ‘The 
Cincinnati people have little cause to complain of this ar- 
rangement, for they do not dislike the idea of our being com- 
pelled (?) to go to them for a leader. The New York pub- 
lic, blinded by an infatuated belief that no one but Thomas 
knows anything about an orchestra and its uses, merely con- 
tents itself with the fact that it has secured its well-beloved 
Theodore. But the Brooklynites! ah, there ‘s the rub; they 
may either congratulate themselves that they have the jirst 
of everything, for it is generally believed that the pro- 
grammes of their concerts will be literally repeated in our 
city ; or, they may reflect that the Ohio leader is merely 
practicing upon them, using their concerts for rehearsals, in 
fact; at any rate, they can pay their money even if they do 








not take their choice. From all that can be learned they are 
inclined to grumble at the whole business and are seriously 
discontented with the substitution of Tuesday for Saturday 
evenings, as well as with the present plan of having but one 
rehearsal for each concert. ‘Lhis last infliction was severe 
upon the younger portion of the community, for the Brook- 
1.n Academy had become a charming rendezvous and tryst- 
ing place on Philharmonic afternoons. However, those 
things are of the past, and it must be recollected that Cin- 
cinnati plays * first fiddle’? now. 

The first concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 
occurred on ‘Tuesday evening, November 18, with the follow- 
ing programme: — 


Overture, ** King Lear” . o + © « © « Berlioz 
Piano-forte Concerto (B-flat minor) . . Tschaikowsky. 
Mr. Rummel. 

Siegmund’s Love-Song . . « « « « « «+ Wagner. 
Sig. Campanini. 

Ritt der Walkueren . . «© «© « « « « 6» Wagner. 
Siegfried’s death (Gétterdammerung) . . Wagner. 

eee. Le + Beethoven, 


Fifth Symphony, Op. 67 

It is scarcely necessary to descant at length upon the dif- 
ferent numbers, for they are all, with one exception, so wel: 
known. ‘The concerto is a noble work, superb in instrumen- 
tation, grandly conceived, and faulty only in being so very 
diffuse. Mr. Rummel played the piano part very finely 
(from memory), and really seems to have improved since last 
winter. Ilis manner is more quiet and self-contained, and 
he appears more like an artist and less like a school boy. In 
the use of the pedal he is as wofully deficient as formerly; 
at times he allows totally dissonant chords to be blurred into 
each other in a distracting way. ‘Ihe defect could not have 
been the fault of the instrument, for he used a fine Steinway 
Grand of exceedingly pure tone and of admirable key and 
pedal action. 

Campanini’s lovely voice has rarely been heard to better 
advantage than in the Wagner “ Love-Song’’ which 
sounded a little incongruous in Italian. He was warmly, 
indeed enthusiastically, recalled, and sang even better than 
in the first instance. 








DecemBER 6, 1879.] 
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On Saturday evening, November 22, the New York Pnil- 
harmonic Society’s concert was given with nearly the same 
programme as the one just mentioned. The performance 
was a very good one. 
which formerly characterized orchestral performances under 


| 
| 


If one missed the delicacy and finish , 


Mr. Thomas's baton, it must be remembered that through | 


that gentleman’s own efforts we have grown to be very crit- 
ical and to expect a very great deal from him. 

The Oratorio Society will give Elijah on Saturday even- 
ing, November 29, The soloists will be Mrs. Swift, Mrs. 
Sherwin, Miss Drasdil, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. Whitney. 
‘The programme for the third concert is yet unannounced ; 
but at the second we are promised the A/essiah, and at the 
fourth and last (to be given in St. George's church), Bach's 
Passion Music. 

Joseffy returns to this city next month, and will inaugurate 
a second series of concerts on December 15. AnrGus. 





BALTIMORE, Dec. 1. — Since my last there has been lit 
tle of general interest in music here. I give below the pro- 
grammes of the last two of the chamber concerts which are 
given every Saturday evening at the instruction hall of the 
Peabody Conservatory; they will serve as an example of 
what the institution is accomplishing in this (in Baltimore) 
much neglected but all important department of the art: — 

Saturday, Nov. 22.— String quartet,E-flat major, No. 1, 
for two violins, viola, and violoncello. Composed 1795, L. 
Cherubini; Messrs. Fincke, Allen, Schaefer, and Jungnickel. 
Cavatina, from the opera “ ‘The Water-Carrier,” Mr. Wim. 
Lincoln, student of the Conservatory, second year. Scene 
and Cavatina, from the opera “ Attila’? G. Verdi; Miss 
Helen Winternitz, student of the Conservatory, second year. 
Piano quartet, E-flat major, work 16, for piano, violin, viola, 
and violoncello, L. van Beethoven; Miss Helen Todhunter, 
student of the Conservatory, fifth year, Messrs. Fincke, 
Schaefer, and Jungnickel. 

Saturday, Nov. 29: — 

W. A. Mozart: 

(a) String quartet, E-flat, No. 14. 

Messrs. Allen, I'incke, Schaefer, and Jungnickel. 

(5) Countess’s Air from Figaro. 

Miss Marie Becker, ex-student of the Conservatory. 
Franz Lachner: ; 

Piano Quintet, A minor, No.2. Work 145. 

For piano, two violins, viola, and violoncello. 

Mr. Ross Jungnickel, student of the Conservatory, fourth 
year, Messrs. Allen, Fincke, Schaefer, and Jungnickel. 

Mr. Hamerik is engaged in correcting the proof of his 
fifth Norse Suite (dedicated to Gade), and is also at work 
completing the sixth of these characteristic compositions. 

The “Germania Maennerchor,’’ one ofthe leading Ger- 
man singing societies of our city, produced Mendelssohn's 
Athalia last week, with large chorus and orchestra. Owing 
to other engagements your correspondent was prevented from 
attending. C.F. 





Cuicaco, Noy. 27. — This early hour of Thanksgiving 
morning I devote to writing my little record to the JouRNAL. 
As the mind reflects upon the progress the West has made 
in the musical art during the past ten years, there can but 
come over every honest squl a feeling of thankfulness. . . . . 
But I return to the immediate musical matters. 

First, I transmit a programme of the last concert given by 
Herr Joseffy, when, with the aid of a small orchestra, he 
played the following works: — 


Concerto (E-flat). . .°. . ‘ Liszt. 
Concerto (E-flat). . , - . + - « « « Beethoven. 
Hungarian Fantasie, for Piano and Orchestra Liszt. 


Again a very small audience greeted him, for there were 
attractions elsewhere, at an entertainment in honor of Gen- 
eral Grant, that could not be resisted by a large number of 
our musical people. Much has been written in regard to 
the playing of this wonderful pianist, and the critics have 
vied with each other for superlatives expressive of encomium. 
Yet it seems to me that the cooler heads have endeavored 
not to press their commendations beyond all bounds of rea- 
son, The classification of an artist’s talents has often been 
made the groundwork of unhealthy comparisons, which as- 
sume the impossibility of there being a difference in great- 
ness. That is, we find that one artist of renown is made to 
give way to another, and the last idol holds the highest place 
in this general estimation of abilities, Yet in the compari- 
son there may be no logical ground whatever; for the accom- 
plishments of each may be so different as to admit of no re- 
lation one with the other. It seems to me that as reflective 
comparison does not change in any way the real attainments 
made by persons, it only produces a false opinion detri- 
mental to a healthy progress in art. We hear Joseffy’s tal- 
ent spoken of in terms implying that a greater than Ruben- 
stein, or a Von Biilow is with us; and these representative 
musicians of the age are made to take the lower places. This 
is a false estimate of the accomplishments of each; for, as 
there are varieties in the vast sphere of the beautiful, so are 
there differences manifested in the talent of its representatives. 
Critics would do better to uphold the good for its worth, and 
condemn the false for its hideousness, rather than indulge in 
discourteous personalities. With the man as an individual 
the critic has nothing to do, for he stands or falls by his own 
degree of worth. There is room on the mountain of excel- 

ce for many more great lights, and if each differs in abil- 
ity the bow of promise wili contain the more beauty. 





ka, gave its opening concert in Brand’s Hall. The society 


The Germania Society, under the direction of Hans Balat- | 


has a male chorus of forty-five persons, which is supplemented | 


by ladies’ voices when it is necessary, for the performance of 
important works. They sang Hiller’s ‘Easter Morning,’ 
(soprano solo by Miss Helene Balatka) and the finale of the 
first act of Jienzi, besides smaller pieces. Miss Mahla 
played Liszt's Second Khapsodie very successfully, and Mr. 
Schultz added the tenor Romanza from Aida to the pro- 
gramme. ‘The whole concert reflected honor upon the con- 
ductor. 

At Reed's Temple of Music the following programme was 
offered at the last Chamber Concert given there: — 
1. Quartet, Op. 16 Beethoven. 
2. Valse Caprice a ee Wieniawski. 
Wm. Lewis. 
3. Adagio Expressivo, from String Quintet, Op. 

ae oe 0 ¢ 's 


Qe 


Onslow. 


4. Song, “ The Sea hath its pearls ” . Thiessen. 
Mr. E. Schultz. 
*Cello Obligato by Mr. Balatka. 
5. Quintet, Op. 107 egg Pegi ls . Raff. 


In many respects it was the best the club has given us, 
and it afforded much pleasure to the appreciative audience. 
Mr. Lewis won a hearty recall for his solo number. 

Tuesday evening, November 18, came the English Opera 
Company under the direction of Mr. Max Maretzek, open- 
ing in his own work entitled “Sleepy Hollow.” I gave it 
my close attention, expecting to hear a new departure in oper- 
atic representation. The score contains some very pretty 
music, and it is written in the Italian style. The scenery is 
pretty; and some of the numbers found a hearty apprecia- 
tion at once. There seems to be a want of unity, however, 
in the construction of the work, for it is rather amusing to 
find Washington Irving’s famous characters singing music of 
the Italian style. Nothing could be more out of place than 
to make Ichabod Crane, the schoolmaster, execute a pro- 
longed trill in one of his songs; but he really atten:pts it, 
and if the baritone who took the part had been a better 
singer I think that he would have succeeded. The orches- 
tral accompaniments contain some very pretty effects, and 
the whole work shows that an experienced musician has 
written it. The ‘‘ Spinning Song,” for the soprano, is a 
number that will always win its way. The opera should be 
given with a better company before it can have a fair oppor- 
tunity to succeed. 

The last Chamber Concert at Hershey Hall had this pro- 
gramme: — 

1. Sonata in C minor, Op. 30, No. 2 (Piano and 
Violin) . , Beethoven. 


Messrs. Eddy and Lewis. 
2. Song: Air with variations ar 
Miss Fidella Densmore. 
3. Grand Trio in E, Op. 83 (Piano, Violin, and 
pi ene ee 

Messrs. Eddy, Lewis, and Eichheim. 

There was an appreciative audience and the playing was en- 

joyable. 

A comical circular is going the rounds of the press, an- 
nouncing the formation of a “ Society for the Suppression of 
Music.” When one realizes the magnitude of the under- 
taking he may almost smile at the boldness of human en- 
deavor. Yet when we consider that occupation is necessary 
to supply energy with the incentive of growth, we become 
conscious that here is a work vast enough to tax human 
powers even to the end of time. I am rejoiced that this so- 
ciety can look out upon a boundless field of labor, and even 
extend their work into the world of the immortal, where the 
happy choir is said to be chanting everlasting praises. 
There is nothing like having plenty to do. C. H. B. 


Proch. 


Hummel. 





MILWAUKEE, Wis., Noy. 27, — The most important 
musical event of the last two weeks was Herr Joseffy’s con- 
cert, November 17, His programme was the now familiar 
one beginning with the “ Waldstein”’ Sonata of Beethoven. 
His interpretation of this sonata I found thoroughly satisfac- 
tory, and his playing ofthe Bach fugue was perfection itself. 
His interpretations of Chopin were less satisfying, especially 
of the E major Etude, Op. 10, to which I was unable to rec- 
oncile myself, Of his technique there is nothing to be said 
but praise; it has already been sufficiently analyzed for your 
readers, and I need add nothing. 

The Heine Quartet gave their second recital of chamber 
music November 24, with the following programme: — 

(1.) String Quartet, Op. 40 - Carl Schubert. 

(2.) Duo Concertante for Two Violins, Op. 67 . Spohr. 

Andante and Rondo. 
(3.) Trio for Piano, Violin, and ’Cello, Op. 54. 
Andante and Scherzo. 

(4.) Piano Quartet, Op.3 . 

(Last movement. ) 
This is a very pleasing, though not great programme; and 
being within the reach of the players, so far as interpretation 
is concerned (their execution is fully equal to it), it was done 
very satisfactorily, ‘Their tone impressed me better than 
heretofore. 

The first of a series of pupil recitals was given at Mill- 
waukee College, November 21, by Miss Kate A. Stark, a very 
talented pupil of Mr. John C. Fillmore, who has the musical 
department there. Here is the programme: — 

Sonate in E-flat, Op. 31, No. 3. . 


Fesca. 


Mendelssohn. 


Beethoven. 





a. Blumenstueck, Op. 19, 


| 6. “Why?’’ from Op. 13, ° Schumann. 
c. “ Whims,”’ from Op. 12, 

a. Impromptu in A flat, Op. 29, 

b. Fantasie-Impromptu, in C-sharp > . Chopin. 


minor Op, 66, 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody, with Rivé Cadenza .  Liszi. 
The Arion Club is to give Uoflmann’s “ Cinderella,” 
December 4th, with Sitta for the principal soloist. 
C. F. 


‘ ——— 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE first Symphony Concert (15th season) of the Har- 
vard Musical Association takes place next Thursday after- 
noon, at 3 o’clock. We have already given the programme; 
it only remains to add that the Trio Concerto by Beethoven 
is to be performed by Messrs G. W. Sumner, pianoforte, 
Edouard Leimendah], violin, and Frederick Giese, violon- 
cello, with orchestra. Carl Zerrahn will conduct, with 
Bernhard Listemann at the head of the violins. The orches- 
tra, of 47 instruments, is constituted as follows: — 

First Violins: Bernhard Listemann, C. N. Allen, Julius 
Akeroyd, Theodore Human, F. Listemann, Carl Meisel, 
J. C. Mullaly, Henry Suck. — Second Violins: Vinceut 
Akeroyd, Carl Eichler, Julius Eichler, Richard Eltz, Henry 
Strauss, Carl Trautmann. — Violas: Edward Beyer, Henry 
Heindl, Aug. Schneider, E. Strasser, Carl Weinz. — Viv- 
loncellus: Wulf Fries, Carl Behr, Alex. Heindl, Wilhelm 
Rietzel, Aug. Suck. — Double Basses: H. A. Greene, L. 
Jennewein, Aug. Stein, H. Steinmann, 

Flutes: Edward Heindl, F. W. Schlimper. — Oboes: A. 
L. de Ribas, Carl Faulwasser. — Clarinets: Ernest Weber, 
OQ. A. Whitmore. — Bassoons: Paul Eltz, E. Regestein. 

Horns: Edward Schormann, Carl Schumann, L. Lip- 
poldt, A. Gumpricht. — Trumpets: E. M. Bagley, B. Bow- 
son. — Trombones: G. A. Patz, A. Rigg, G. W. Stew- 
art. — Tuba: W.C. Nichols. — Timpani: H. D. Simpson. 

— The following will be the soloists at the performance of 
The Messiah, by the Handel and Haydn Society, Dee. 28: 
Miss Fanny Kellogg, Miss Emily Winant, Mr. Christian 
Fritsch, Mr. Myron W. Whitney. There wil! be a public 
rehearsal on the afternoon of Dec. 26. For the Triennial 
Festival, next May, Miss Emma Thursby, Mrs. Alina Os- 
good, and Miss Annie Louise Cary are engaged; and it is 
suid that the society is negotiating also with Mme. Etelka 
Gerster. 

— Mme. Cappiani, the accomplished vocal teacher, com- 
menced a series of four concerts in Mechanics’ Hall, Dee. 3, 
assisted by Mrs. Constance Howard, of New York, Mr. H. 
G. Hanchett, pianists, and a number of her pupils. The 
programme ineluded a very wide range of vocal and instru- 
mental compositions, all sufficiently light and pleasing. 
Among the composers represented were Liszt, Robert Franz, 
Costa, Raff, Von Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Silas, Handel, 
Verdi, Rubinstein, and Mozart. We hope to speak more 
fully of the concert in our next. For future dates see cal- 
endar. 

— Mr. Adamowski, the young Polish violinist, has ae- 
cepted a number of engagements with the Emma Thursby 
Company, and will appear with her in this city Dee. 11, 
(presumably in the Bay State Lecture Course). — Miss 
Thursby will make her first appearance here since her return 
from Europe in the Kedpath Course, Dee. 9. 

— The Apollo Club will give its first pair of concerts, in 
Music Hall, on the evenings of Dec. 8 and 12. 

— The first concert of the season by the Cecilia will be 
given in Music Hall on the evening of Dec, 22, when Max 
Bruch's Odysseus will be performed, with orchestra. Mr. 
Charles R. Adams will sing the part of Odysseus. 

— We are glad to hear that the success of the proposed 
course of five symphony concerts in Sanders Theatre, 
Cambridge, under the direction of Professor Paine, is sub- 
stantially secured. The Listemann Orchestra, increased to 
40 instruments, will perform in all of them. The dates are 
Dec, 18, Jan. 8, Feb. 5, and 26, March 18. Among the 
works to be played are Beethoven's Fifth and Eighth Sym- 
phonies, Mozart's E-flat Symphony, Goetz’s Posthumous 
Symphony, etc., Overtures to Fingal’s Cave and Obervn, 
and works by Bach, Schumann, Wagner, Saint-Saéns, and 
others. Subscriptions for season tickets may be sent to C. 
W. Sever, University book store, Cambridge. 

— The first of a series of four piano recitals, by Mr. John 
Preston, was given on Tuesday evening last, in Rangeley 
Hall, Winchester. The concerts were projected by a gentle- 
man of the town, entirely in the interest of art, his desire 
being to present to intelligent and appreciative audiences 
works of the better class; good music, but not too far over 
the line, which is popularly supposed to divide the classical 
from the enjoyable. The performance on Tuesday evening 
leaves no room. for doubt that this praiseworthy design will 
be successfully carried out. The programme was of a high 
order, Mr. Preston’s selections including, besides a Beetho- 
ven Sonata as the piece de resistance, compositions of 
Chopin, Handel, Bach, and Silas, and transcriptions by 
Litzt and Saint-Saéns. Mr. Preston is known as one of the 
most promising of our younger generation of pianists, and 
his playing was thoroughly satisfactory and very enjoyable 
throughout the wide range of the programme which we have 
indicated. Mr. Preston was assisted at this concert by Mrs. 
T. M. Carter. who sang very nicely and with excellent taste 
some very well selected numbers, one or two of which were 
reinforced by a cornet obligato by Mr, Carter, The beauti- 
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ful little hall was filled with an interested and well pleased 
audience, and its remarkable acoustic properties lent an 
added brilliancy to the Miller grand piano upon which Mr. 
Preston played. At the next concert of the series Mr. C. N. 
Allen will play, and Mrs. E. Humphrey-Allen will sing. — 
Courier, Nov. 30. 

— A little concert was given at the Commonwealth Hotel, 
Monday evening, which was attended by the guests of the 
house and their friends. The large dining-room was con- 
verted into a concert hall, and, with the aid of decorations 
and flowers, supplemented by the ladies’ elaborate toilets, 
presented an elegant appearance. Miss I'lorence Holmes, 
Miss Louise Gage, and Mr. Clarence E. Hay were the 
vocalists of the evening, and their respective efforts were 
warmly received. Mr. Adamowski played several violin 


solos with the charming graée and finish which have already | 


become recognized as peculiar to him. Miss Kate Nason’s 
readings showed her to be « young lady of rich endowment 
and remarkable promise. Miss Gage and Mr. Hay, as our 
readers are aware, are of the quartet of the First church, 
where the music is always a great attraction. A gentleman 
present expressed what was evidently the feeling of the en- 
tire audience when he said, “In Miss Gage are happily 
united rare sweetness and purity of voice, with a charming 
dignity and simplicity of manner.”” — /did. 


New York. — The first concert of the New York Ora- 
torio Society, Dr. L.. Damrosch conductor, took place last 
Saturday. Llijah was presented, and received with great 
enthusiasm. The singing of Mrs. Marie Louise Swift is 
highly praised. The other solo singers were Mrs. Amy 
Sherwin (a promising young soprano), Miss Drasdil, and 
Messrs. Fritsch, Reumertz, and M. W. Whitney. 

—Of Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood’s first piano recital, in 
Steinway Hall, on Tuesday of last week, the new J/usical 
Review says: *¢ The programme was full of interest. ‘The 
two important selections were Bach's Grand Fantasia and 
Fugue, G minor, for organ (arranged for piano-forte by 
Liszt), with which the recital opened, and Beethoven's last 
piano-sonata, C minor, Op, 111, in two movements, which 
followed the Bach selection, ‘The rest of the programme 
consisted of oue-movement selections from Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Liszt, and that talented composer, Moritz Moszkow- 
ski. Mr. Sherwood added to his correctness of delineation 
of Bach a modern coloring, which is regarded by some as in 
bad taste. In the Beethoven Sonata the player was most 
successful in the clearly melodic second movement: Arietta, 
Adugio molto semplice e cantabile In playing Chopin Mr. 
Sherwood is entirely at home, His legato touch fits him 
for a perfect reproduction of his refined, intellectual eoncep- 
tion of that delicate, poetic writer. The Nocturne, F-sharp, 
Op. 15, and the Grande Polonuise, A-tlat, Op. 53, were the 
Chopin selections on this occasion; Schumann’s Hnde vom 
Lied and a Novelette, but especially his beautiful Warum ? 
received full justice at Mr. Sherwood’s hands. Moszkowski 
was represented by a JJoument Musical, not so beautiful as 
one of Schubert's. but charming because of its improvisation- 
like character. ‘lhe recital closed with Liszt’s Waldesruus- 
chen and Mephisio Waltz, which, although admirably played, 
were uninteresting to the hearers,’’ 

The second recital (according to the Tribune) was better 
attended than the first, and seemed to arouse a greater de- 
gree of popular interest. As on Tuesday, the programme 
was an exhausting one, and it was rendered most consci- 
entiously. It opened with the great Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue arranged from J. 8. Bach by Liszt. This was 
a scholarly and careful piece of work, although not especially 
attractive. Mr. Sherwood’s playing in the Beethoven 
Sonata for piano and violin, Op. 12, No. 3, in E-flat, was 
much more interesting and sympathetic, and more full of 
life and vigor. The test pieces of the concert were seven of 
Chopin’s Etudes. In these Mr. Sherwood was very uneven, 
yet at times very good. The Etude in C-sharp minor (Op. 
25, No. 7) was charmingly done; so, too, was the one in E- 
flat major (Op. 10, No. 11), and also that in D-flat major 
(Op. 25, No.8). On the other hand, his rendering of the 
Etude Sur les touches noires was flippant and trivial, and 
in the U minor Etude (Op. 10, No 12) his execution, though 
brilliant, was uncertain. Mr. Sherwood had the assistance 
of Mme. Constance Howard, who played in an Impromptu 
by Reinecke, and showed a marked improvement since her 
début last year, and of Brandt, the violinist, who played his 
part of the Beethoven Sonata charmingly, and gave an ex- 
cellent performance of several Bach numbers for violin. 

— The Opera scason keeps on, The 7'ribune tells us: 
Mile. Marimon, whom Mr. Mapleson offers as a substitute 
for Mme. Gerster, was a passenger on the City of Richmond, 
which was towed into Halifax yesterday with a broken shaft. 
The lady’s first appearance at the Academy of Music will 
therefore be postponed a few days beyond the time the 
manager had probably set for it, and we must content our- 
selves with the plain fare to which we have become accus- 
tomed. Aida is so well done that almost any opera house 
might be proud of the representation. Faust, Martha, and 
Linda, are also creditably given; and in the Sunday per- 
formances of the Stabat Mater there is doubtless consider- 
able profit. ‘The subscribers have reason to congratulate 
themselves that in this season of dearth the voice and spirits 
of Campanini and Galassi never fail, and the taste and tact 
of Arditi are never at fault.” 

And later (Nov. 27): “ During the performance of Car- 
men last night, at the Academy of Music, there was a 


| curious illustration of what one good artist can do for an 
) operatic representation. ‘The first act was inexpressibly 
‘dull. Carmen was lifeless, Don Jose was flat, the chorus 
| was out of tune, Michaeli felt the general blight, nothing 
| moved briskly on the stage, the audience grew more and 
more depressed. ‘The second act opened in the same way, 
| But suddenly when Del Puente came upon the scene the 
whole company braced itself up. While he remained all 
went well. ‘Ihe various personages of the story, who had 


labored through their parts thus far in a perfunctory manner, | 


began to act and sing, and the concerted number, which in- 
j}eludes the ‘Toreador song, was heartily encored. Alas! 
| when Escamillo departed the lights went out again.” 

—The concerts of the Staten Island Philharmonic Society 
| this season will occur on Dee, 19, Jan. 23, Feb. 27, and 
April 2. 
j last year, It is pleasant to hear that the sale of seats has 
| been large, the subscription amounting to over $8J0 in six 


| : fe 
| and promises to do even better this year. 


| appear. ; 

— The New York Vocal Union began its season last week, 
at Chickering Hall, with Schubert's “ Miriam’s Song of 
Triumph ”’ (in which the soprano solo was charmingly done, 
they say, by Miss Beebe), and the usual assortment of part- 
songs and quartets. 

—The Metropolitan concert company, limited capital 
$50,000, have begun the construction of a concert hall and 
| garden on the south side of Forty-first Street, New York, 
the lot running from Broadway to Seventh Avenue. Ru- 
dolph Aronson is to conduct the orchestra, and the building 
is to contain all manner of modern improvements, and be 
constructed with a sliding iron roof so that it may be re- 
moved at pleasure. 

— Mr. P. S. Gilmore makes no claim to whatever credit 
may be due to the originator of the national song ‘* Colum- 
bia,” which he promises to give to the public soon, saying 


The New York Philharmonic Club will play as | 


days, for the society has done excellent work in past seasons, | 
At the first con- | 
|cert Miss Henne and Mr, Richard Hoffman will probably | 


| under the immediate direction of Mr. Thomas, and are Open 
to both sexes, it being the purpose of Mr. Thomas to assist 
women to enter the orchestra as a profession. The College 

| now has a corps of thirty-five teachers, recent accessions to 
the staff being Sig Luigi Steffanone and Mr. J. F. Rudolph- 
sen (singing), Miss Cecilia Gaul (piano), Professor Chris, 
Rothemund (violin), and Mr. Henry Carter (organ theory 
and chorus-class), 

— It is stated, on the authority of Mr. Theodore Thomag 
| and the Cincinnati festival chorus committee, that the chorus 
for the festival of 1880 has advanced towards a satisfactory 
| state of completion. The organizations represented in the 
| chorus are the college choir, Orpheus, Maennerehor, Welsh 
choral society, the Cincinnati choral society, and the Germa- 
nia Maennerchor. The report of these organizations makeg 
a chorus of over seven hundred voices. With these thefe are — 
| some one hundred and fifty singers who do not belong to 4 

any society, which makes a sum total of eight hundred and 
| fifty voices. 

— More than a score of composers have sent in competi- 

tive scores for the Cincinnati prize of $1000, the cities 
| resented, being New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Biddeford (Me,), 
; Winona (Minn. ), Terre Haute (Ind.), Baltimore, Cleveland, 7 
| Savannah (Ga.), Elmira (N. Y.), Beloit (Wis. ), and Chicago, 
| It is said that it is not ditticult to fix the identity of the com 

petitors, in the large cities at least. Mr. A. C. Gutterson — 
| is the Minnesota candidate, Mr. Sterrit the representative — 
from Indiana, and Cineinnati’s reputation, it is said, is sug. 
| tained by the musical critic of one of its great dailies, and at 

least one other. 


FOREIGN. 
| — The principal feature of interest in continental musical — 

| life (says the London Musical Times for November 1) hag ~ 
| been the resumption of performances on the part of nearly a 
| all the leading concert institutions in France, Germany, and 
| elsewhere. ‘Thus the season of 1879-80 may be said to have. ~ 


that it is ‘* an angelic inspiration *’ which came to him in a) commenced in earnest, for it is in the concert-room rather 
dream. Do Gilmore’s angels secure copyright ? | than in the opera-house where the musical activity of a na- 
— The London correspondent of The Musical Review of | tion finds its most genuine expression. At Paris, both the 
this city announces that Mme. Essipoff will sail in December ; Chatelet Concerts, conducted by M. Colonne, and the Con. 


to join the Strakosch concert company, of which Miss | certs Populaires, under the direction of M. Pasdeloup, re- 


Thursby is the vocalist. 


ing Hall, last Tuesday evening, the programme was as for 
lows: Quartet. Op. 41, No. 1, Schumann; Sonata for piano 
and violin, Op. 78, Raff, Mr. Franz Rummel, and Mr. Rich- 
ard Arnold; The Trumpeter of Saekkingen, Briickler, Mr, 
Franz Remmertz; Quintet, Op. 30, Goldmark, Mr. Franz 
Rummel, and string quartet. 


Tuk Albany Musical Association, Mr. John G. Parkhurst 
conductor, will perform Mendelsschn’s St. Paul on Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 9, with a chorus of one hundred and fifty 
voices, and the Germania Orchestra from Boston, with B. 
Listemann as leader, The soloists will be Miss Fanny Kel- 
logg, Miss Isabelle Palmer Fassett (of Albany), Mr. W. H. 
Fessenden, and Mr. Myron W. Whitney. A miscellaneous 
concert, by the same artists,and Mr. Howard M. Dow of 
Boston, as accompanist, will take place on the following even- 


ing. 
ing. 





PHILADELPHIA. — Mr. Charles H. Jarvis, the pianist 
has commenced a series of six concerts in the lecture room of 
the Academy of Arts. The scheme includes selections from 
Bach, Chopin, Bargiel, Gade, Haydn, Handel, Raff, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Rubinstein, Weber, Beethoven, 
Mozart, and other composers. His first programme (Nov, 
13) was: — 

Quintet in E-flat . . . 2. « «© «© « -« 
Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, and Horn. 

Messrs. Jarvis, Helfrich, Schneider, Mueller, and Plagemann. 

“ Blondel’s Lied” . R. Schumann. 


Mozart. 


Mr. E. Gastel. 
Piano Solos, Thirty minutes with Thalberg and Liszt, 
Mr. C. H. Jarvis. 
(a) * Trock’ne Blumen ”’ . 
tb) “mea” . 1 + 2 © F. Schubert 
Mr. E. Gastel. 
Grand Septuor el kode I 1. N. Hummel. 
¥or Piano, Oboe, Flute, Horn, Viola, Violoncello, and 
Contrabasso. 
Messrs. Jarvis, Koch, Helfrich, Plagemann, Graner, Schmitz, 
and Albrecht. 


CIncINNATI. — The directors of the College of Music 
|have published a circular calling attention to the “ orchestra 
classes ’? which have recently been opened in accordance with 
the original scheme of the institution. ‘These classes, says 
the circular, are carefully organized with the view of teaching 











in concerted music. 


— At the concert of the Philharmonic Club, at Chicker- | 


commenced on the 19th ult. The last-named energetic chef 

d'orchestre, encouraged by the signal success obtained by 

' the revival last season of Berlioz’s ‘‘ La Damnation de 

| Faust,” intends during the coming winter to produce the 

| same composer's music to “La Prise de Troie,” an 

| which has as yet never been performed. M. Pasdeloup also 

| promises to persist in his performance of the “ Lohengrin” 

| music, which has hitherto proved so distasteful to a noisy 

| portion of his audiences. Berlin now possesses three insti- 

| tutions devoted to the performance of orchestral works, viz, 

| the Sinfoniecapelle, the concerts conducted by Herr Bilse,: 

| and the recently introduced Popular Concerts directed by. 

| Herr Julius Liebig; and it remains to be seen whether the 
existing musical element in the Prussian capital is sufficient 

| to sustain the new undertaking by the side of its two long. 
established rivals. The Leipzig Gewandhaus Concerts, of 

| world wide reputation, commenced on the 9th ult. Among 
the numerous similar German institutions we will only im 

stance the so-called “ Giirzenich Concerts "’ of Cologne, um 

der the direction of that veteran artist Ferdinand Hiller, 

which on the 21st ult. opened their new season, in the course 

| of which the following artists have, among others, promised — 

' to codperate: Mesdames Clara Schumann, Norman-Néruda, 

| MM. Johannes Brahms, Joseph Joachim, Anton Rubinstein, — 

| and Charles Gounod. ; 


| 
| 
\ 


Paris. — Concert Populaire (October 19): Scotch Sym- 
| phony (Mendelssohn); Abendlied, orchestral arrangement 
| by Saint-Saéns (Schumann); Impromptu Hongrois (Sehu 
bert); Airs de Ballet from “Feramors’’ (Rubinstein); 
| Pianoforte Concerto, C minor (Beethoven); Overture, “ Vé- 
| pres Siciliennes”’ (Verdi). Chatelet Concert (October 19): 
Symphony, C minor (Beethoven); ‘‘ Sylvia,” suite for or- 
chestra (Léo Delibes); Grand Fantasia, Op. 15 (Schubert), 
arranged for pianoforte and orchestra by Liszt; Divertisse — 
ment to “Les Erinnyes”’ (Massenet); Overture, “La Mu- — 
ette’’ (Auber), Concert Populaire (October 26): Sym- 
phony, C major (Schumann); Fragment from “ Orphée” 
(Gluck); Serenade, executed by all the violins, violas, and — 
violoncellos of the orchestra (Haydn); Pastoral Symphony 
(Beethoven); Spring Song (Mendelssohn); and “ Danse des 
Sylphes” (F. Godefroid), arranged for the harp; Airs from 
‘ Sylvia” (Léo Delibes). Chitelet Concert (October 26): 
Symphony, G minor (Mozart); Rhapsody for orchestra (B, 
| Lalo); Pianoforte Concerto, D minor (Brahms); “ Danse 
| Macabre” (Saint-Saéns); Serenade, Op. 8 (Beethoven), by 
| all the first violins, violas, and violoncellos of the orchestra. — 


an 


Lrirsic. — The programme of the third Gewandhaus 


those who are studying orchestral instruments how to play Concert was thus constituted: Part I. — Overture to Zurye 
It is a part of the plan of education of | anthe, Weber; Recitative and Aria from Luryanthe (sang 


the College of Music to give, every season, a series of orches- | by Mad. Moran-Olden, from Frankfort-on-the-Main); Com- 


tra and chamber concerts, and this is the first opportunity 
| ever offered in this country to study in an orchestra class, be 
| graduated, and then actually to enter the orchestra. The 
students will be practiced in playing trios, quartets, and other 
chamber music for piano, string, and other instruments. 
They will also be taught to play the music of symphonies and 
other compositions for full orchestra. 


| certo for Violoncello, D. Popper (new and unpu 

| Played’ by the composer). Part II. — Symphony in 
flat major, No. 3, Haydn; Songs, Hermann Gotz, Mozart 

| (Mad. Moran-Olden); Violoncello Solos ‘+ Triiumen sf 

| Schumann; {Gavotte, Popper, (Herr D. Popper); “© 

j conne’? and * Rigadon,’’ from Aline, Reine de Golcond 


These classes are Monsigny. 

















